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A U. S. NAVY “SECOND TO NONE” 


N authorizing the use of part of the $3,300,- 

000,000 public works loan fund for naval con- 
struction, the American Congress for the first 
time since 1916 has embarked on a program de- 
signed to give the United States a navy second 
tonone. On June 15 it was announced that during 
the next three years the United States would use 
$238,000,000 from this fund to construct thirty- 
two vessels, having a tonnage of 110,000 tons. 
The next day the President approved a further 
allocation of $9,362,000 to construct naval air- 
planes. Secretary Swanson subsequently asked 
for an additional sum of $77,000,000 with which 
to modernize our battleships. If the latter sum is 
granted, our annual expenditures during the next 
three years on new construction will average 
$108,000,000—three times the annual average of 
$31,000,000 expended between 1923 and 1933. 

Even with this new construction, it will still 
be necessary to lay down about 200,000 more tons 
if parity is to be realized—tonnage which will cost 
several hundred million dollars—and to appropri- 
ate large sums for maintenance purposes. In an 
effort to reduce the annual cost of operating a 
“treaty” navy, which is estimated to be $439,000,- 
000, Admiral Pratt, Chief of Naval Operations, 
worked out a plan for placing five battleships, 
eight cruisers and certain other vessels into a ro- 
tating reserve—a plan which was adopted on 
May 15. Nine days later, however—one month 
before Admiral Pratt’s retirement—the Navy De- 
partment announced that this plan had been 
abandoned. Unless President Roosevelt reverses 
the present trend, the American people seem 
destined to spend nearly half a billion dollars 
during the next few years on new con- 
struction, and to appropriate annually the 
sum of $439,000,000 to maintain the fleet 
thus constructed. In a period when millions of 
Americans are suffering from want and schools 
and hospitals are being closed for lack of funds, 


the expenditure of these enormous sums on the 
navy can be justified only by some vital national 
interest. 


The policy underlying this naval program was 
defined in a statement issued by Secretary Swan- 
son on June 29. This statement declared that the 
fundamental naval policy of the United States 
was “to maintain the navy in sufficient strength 
to support the national policies and commerce, 
and to guard the continental and overseas posses- 
sions of the United States.” It is also our policy 
to “develop the navy to a maximum in battle 
strength and ability to control the sea in defense 
of the nation and its interests; . . . to protect 
American lives and property; to support Ameri- 
can interests, especially the development of Amer- 
ican foreign commerce and the merchant marine.” 
This goal of controlling the sea and protecting 
foreign trade, if it is really to be achieved by mili- 
tary means, will require a navy much larger than 
that maintained by any other power. Neverthe- 
less, in confining its immediate demand to a 
“treaty” navy, the United States is acting well 
within the rights accorded by the Washington 
and London treaties. Because of its fail- 
ure to build up to the 5:5:3 ratio pre- 
scribed in these treaties, the American navy 
today is inferior to that of Japan in light cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. The fundamental 
question, however, is whether it is expedient for 
the United States to exercise the “right” to build 
a treaty navy. Navy spokesmen and converted 
liberals, such as the Scripps-Howard papers, an- 
swer in the affirmative. They insist that the only 
way for the United States to secure the disarma- 
ment of other nations is first to build up to their 
level. 

Although such an argument may sound attrac- 
tive, actually it is having the opposite result. In 
the first place, an increase in the American navy 
is wholly unnecessary to prevent Japanese attack 


on the United States. In view of our Pearl Har- 
bor base and our air-force, the existing fleet of the 
United States is more than adequate to protect 
us from attack. What the Big Navy group de- 
sires, however, is a fleet large enough to challenge 
Japan in Asiatic waters. Resisting any such pol- 
icy as tenaciously as the United States would re- 
sist British efforts to dominate the Caribbean, the 
Japanese government announced on July 11 that 
it would expend $156,000,000 in increasing its 
fleet —an announcement which led Secretary 
Swanson to state that it might now become nec- 
essary to apply for even more money from the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. For the time 
being, the naval rivalry which has thus come into 
existence will be kept in bounds by treaty limita- 
tions; these treaties expire in 1936, however, and 
unless the political relations between the United 
States and Japan materially improve, it is diffi- 
cult to see how these treaties can be renewed. Last 
December the Japanese government declared that 
it could not continue the 5:3 ratio after 1936, 
and on May 26 a Japanese spokesman said that in 
the future Japan would ask for “parity, at least 
on paper.” Should the naval treaties lapse, a sit- 
uation in the Pacific may come into existence sim- 
ilar to that which nearly led to war before the 
Washington conference of 1921. A Big Navy 
policy on the part of the United States, far from 
aiding the situation, merely strengthens the hands 
of the military clique in Japan and postpones any 
possibility of the return to power of a liberal gov- 
ernment, on which the adoption of a more moder- 
ate policy toward China depends. When the United 
States—which is in less danger of attack than 
any other great power—suddenly triples its ex- 
penditures on naval construction, it enhances a 
world-wide feeling of insecurity, making arma- 
ment reduction more difficult than ever. 


In a message to Congress of May 16 the Pres- 
ident declared that “the way to disarm is to dis- 
arm.” In the light of this statement, it is hoped 
that he will resist the growing strength of the Big 
Navy school. The alternative is not to scrap the 
American navy, but to reshape our naval policy so 
that its primary, if not exclusive, function will be 
the defense of the continental United States, 
Hawaii, and the Caribbean from attack. For the 
attainment of this end the immediate replacement 
of a number of our destroyers and submarines 
may be necessary, but such a policy does not mean 
the appropriation of unlimited sums in an attempt 
to realize the impossible ideals laid down by the 
Navy’s General Board. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 
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Soviet Non-Aggression Policy Triumphs 
at London 


The pessimism engendered in Europe by the 
virtual failure of the London Economic Confer. 
ence has been somewhat lightened during the past 
two weeks by the conclusion of two conventions 
between the Soviet Union and its neighbors, and 
the signing on July 15 of the four-power pact 
initialed on June 7.* The two Soviet conventions, 
whose texts are identical, were concluded in Lon- 
don on July 3 and 4—the first with Afghanistan, 
Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania and 
Turkey, and the second with Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia. In order to assure the 
territorial integrity of the signatories, the conven- 
tions provide for a definition of the term “aggres- 
sor” similar to that presented by the Security 
Committee of the Disarmament Conference on 
May 24, which in turn was based on a Soviet defi- 
nition submitted on February 6, 1933. According 
to this definition, the term “aggressor” will be 
applied to any state which declares war against 
another, invades another’s territory without decla- 
ration of war, bombards its territory, lands mili- 
tary forces without its consent, or establishes a 
naval blockade. No consideration of a political, 
economic or strategic nature is to be accepted as 
justification of aggression. 

These conventions constitute an important step 
toward the political stabilization of Eastern 
Europe. While there is no indication that the So- 
viet Union, as thought by some observers, is now 
pledged to protect Poland against German aggres- 
sion, it has clearly undertaken not to use force to 
recover Bessarabia—a Russian province which 
Rumania seized in 1918 and which has since been 
a bone of contention between the two countries. 
The Soviet convention with the Little Entente is 
particularly interesting because it is the first time 
the Soviet Union has concluded an agreement with 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia; the former recog- 


nized the Soviet government de facto in 1922, but | 


the latter has hitherto had no official relations 
with the U.S.S.R. The rapid improvement which 
has taken place in Soviet relations with France, 
Poland and the Little Entente marks an important 
change in Soviet foreign policy. The Soviet gov- 
ernment, alarmed by the avowed desire of the 
Hitler régime for expansion to the East, appears 
to have definitely abandoned its former anti- 
French and anti-Versailles course, fearing that 
Germany’s territorial aspirations might result in 
another world war which would jeopardize the 
Soviet economic program. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN. 


*“The Four-Power Pact,’’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, June 16, 1933. 
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